EDMUND SPENSER

serious poem, entitling Spenser to the high praise
which Milton bestowed upon him,1 to consider with
what degree of success he carried out his intention
and reconciled the Poet and the Puritan. Much work
-on Spenser has been done of recent years, and no
small part of it by American scholars. We have got
a good deal away from the Victorian view which was
fully and clearly stated by the late Professor Dowden
in the essay he contributed to Grosart's edition in
1882, Spenser the Poet and Teacher* Indeed, in the
criticism of Yeats and Jusserand and Legouis, the
balance has been tipped so much against the teacher
that American scholars, with whom the puritan
tradition still lingers, have endeavoured to redress
the balance and defend the view of Spenser as the
'sage and serious* ethical..poet. With what success I
am to consider.

As a result of the work of the scholars named, and
of others such as Professor Renwick, we can survey
more clearly the purpose which he had in view, the
forces by which he was influenced, and the develop-
ment of the poem so far as it went. Before he left St.
Paul's school he had become interested in the new
poetry as represented by the work of Du Bellay. At
Cambridge he became a leading member of a group
of young men gathered round Gabriel Harvey, who,
whatever time they may or may not have given to
their academic studies, were eager readers of tlje
same new literature, French and Italian. Harvey's
letter on the earthquake, after Spenser had gone
down, describes what was, and had been, the literary
atmosphere of the university: 'Matchiavel a great
man; Castilio of no small reputation; Petrarch and

1 *0ur sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be known to think
a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas' (Areopagitica).
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